HOLIDAYS BY 


AIR... 


Some novel suggestions 


For example, visit the Northern Capi- 
tals, Copenhagen, Stockholm and Oslo 
in a 12 days’ tour for the inclusive 
charge of 63 guineas; . . . combine air 
and motor-coach travel in a 14 days’ 
tour of France and Switzerland for 
£61 4s.; ... take a 12 days’ holiday, 
5 nights in Nice and 6 nights in Corsica, 
for £74 7s. 6d... . For other attractive 
suggestions secure your free copy of 
Cook’s programme of “Air Tours 
Abroad”’ from 
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WORLD TRAVEL SERVICE 
Berkeley St., London, W.I, and branches 


Steady now! 


One of the first rules for successful snaps 
is to keep the camera really still at the 
moment when you take the picture. It’s 
quite simple if you hold the camera close 
against your body and move the shutter release 
slowly and smoothly until it clicks. You’ll be surprised 


at how much better your snaps will come out. 
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The Men behind 
Modern Geography 


V. Vidal de la Blache and 


Geography in France 


by G. R. CRONE 


Having described the parts played by certain German and British geographers in shaping the modern 
concept of geography, the Librarian of the Royal Geographical Society records the contribution 
made by a great Frenchman and his successors who carried further the investigation of man’s con- 


tinually changing relations with his environment. 


They argued that, within broad limits, each 


natural region presents a number of possibilities, which man is free to develop or neglect at will 


Untix the seventies of last century, the pro- 
gress of geography in France was on very 
similar lines to that in England. In the 
popular mind, it was associated with explora- 
tion and travel, with a strong archaeological 
flavour: it was French savants under Napo- 
leon’s aegis who had first revealed the great 
variety and interest of Egypt’s antiquities, 
and French scholars were also at work 
throughout the Near East. It was a French- 
man, René Caillé, who was the first European 
in modern times to reach Timbuktu and to 
return alive, and a little later French arms 
were opening up North Africa. At sea, 
Dumont d’Urville emulated Captain Cook 
by his circumnavigation. It was under the 
impulse of exploits such as these that the first 
modern geographical society, the Société de 
Géographie de Paris, which numbered Alex- 
ander von Humboldt among its founders, 
was formed in 1822. Humboldt’s influence 
continued to be strong in France, and it was 
also there that Ritter’s influence was of 
greatest importance outside Germany. This 
influence was displayed markedly in the 
voluminous writings of Elisée Reclus, who was 
rescued from execution as a communist in 
1871 by an international petition. His La 
Terre et les Hommes is similar in outlook to 
Ritter’s Erdkunde, but, less loaded with detail, 
is more readable. 

Other developments were gradually con- 
tributing material for a more systematic treat- 
ment of geography. Careful geological map- 
ping was revealing the regional structure of 
France; as Vidal de la Blache remarked later, 
the “‘Paris basin’’ was a term long familiar to 
geologists before it was adopted by geo- 
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graphers, and the ‘‘ Massif Central’? confronted 
geographers for some time before they 
appreciated its significance. Again, the sys- 
tematic collection and publication of official 
statistics on population, production and com- 
merce and meteorological observations per- 
mitted a more exact understanding of the 
peoples of the world, their lives and work. 
The evolutionary theory of Darwin and 
Wallace had revolutionized the outlook of 
anthropology, and human societies were 
studied as units in a state of continuous de- 
velopment. Sociologists had carried Darwin’s 
theory further and Herbert Spencer was 
treating the state as an organism. The French 
sociologist, Le Play, published his massive 
work Les Ouvriers européens in 1855, in which he 
studied minutely the fundamental types of 
occupations, stressing their occurrence in 
specific environments, and propounded his 
theory of ‘‘Place, work, and family” as the 
primary constituents of social life. In the 
seventies, therefore, there was no shortage of 
data dealing on the one hand with nature 
and on the other with man. The question 
was whether geography would abandon the 
investigation of their interrelationship to the 
sociologists, or whether it would take up the 
challenge and establish its own synthesis. The 
answer as far as France was concerned was 
definitely provided by one man, Vidal de la 
Blache, who impressed his concepts indelibly 
on French geography, and whom every 
subsequent French geographer has acknow- 
ledged as master. 

Paul Vidal de la Blache was born in 1845 
in southern France, but by descent and 
temperament was of the less exuberant stock 
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Otto & Pirou 


Paul Vidal de la Blache ‘‘refashioned French geography” 


of the Massif Central. A scholar of distinction 
from the first, he emerged from the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in 1866 as premier agrégé in 
history and geography. In this context, how- 
ever, geography meant mainly the study of 
classical topography, and he did not at first 
grasp the real significance of the subject. 
Some years of travel in Italy, Greece and 
the Near East, as a member of the French 
School at Athens, contributed decisively to 
deepen his understanding of geography. Asa 
spectator at the opening of the Suez Canal he 
may well have reflected on the re-shaping of 
geographical relationships by human action. 
It was at this time also that he appears to 
have read Humboldt and Ritter, the latter 
a strong influence in his early development. 
He always acknowledged his debt to them, 
particularly to Ritter, from whom he learned 
never to neglect the milieu, and this became 
for him the true geographic spirit. 

He was now definitely turning to geo- 
graphy, and after a spell as Professor of 
Geography at Nancy, he returned in 1877 to 
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Paris and the Ecole Normale Supérieure, 
where he was charged with the in- 
struction of third-year students in 
geography. Through the success of 
his teaching, geography was accorded 
an increasingly important place, 
being extended throughout the whole 
course. During the next twenty years, 
by his teaching and by his writings he 
refashioned French geography. The 
remainder of his life was relatively 
uneventful; from 1898 to 1909 he 
was Professor of Geography in the 
University of Paris, and on _ his 
retirement he lectured at the Ecole 
libre des Sciences Politiques until 1914. 
He died suddenly in 1918, while 
working on a systematic human geo- 
graphy. As he frequently asserted, 
geography for him was not a book 
science, and throughout his life he 
continued to travel as extensively as 
circumstances permitted, in Europe, 
North Africa, North America and 
Mexico, and particularly through 
the length and breadth of France. 
What was it that Vidal de la 
Blache contributed to the study of geo- 
graphy? In the first place, when 
considering the relation of nature and 
man, he emphasized very strongly 
the importance of geology as a basis 
of regional differentiation, and took 
the greatest pains, as he insisted also 
that his pupils should do, to under- 
stand the geological background and 
to trace out its features in the field. In this 
connection he drew attention to the tradi- 
tional pays of France, the small districts, 
recognized by generations of peasants who 
were “better geographers than the geo- 
graphers’’, as being distinct in soil, aspect, 
drainage and fertility, and to which they gave 
individual names, many of which have sur- 
vived, such as Beauce, Brie, Sologne, etc. 
These were too small for use in a systematic 
description of France, but, using similar 
principles, larger regions could be established. 
In this insistence on the physical basis, Vidal 
de la Blache was doubtless fortified by the 
teaching of Richthofen, whom he had met in 
Berlin in his early days, and who represented 
the reaction against the somewhat excessive 
historical bias of Ritter and his disciples. 
Vidal de la Blache found the connecting 
link between nature and man in the plants 
characteristic of each region and themselves 
dependent upon soil and climate. He drew 
largely upon analogies from the science of 
botanical geography or ecology, that is, the 


study of the mutual relations of all the 
organisms living in one and the same 
locality, and their adaptation to the sur- 
rounding environment. Man, in these cir- 
cumstances, plays a role at once active and 
passive, engaging in the contest to advance 
his own ends by neutralizing obstacles or 
appropriating what can serve him. But the 
relationship is not static: the terrestrial en- 
vironment is in process of change, in part 
natural, in part induced by the actions of 
man himself. Human associations, likewise, 
are constantly changing through this very 
process of adaptation or under the stimulus 
of external influences. “‘Man is not a plant 
enslaved by the environment in which it has 
taken root. He is obedient to that instinct of 
progress which is the very life of societies.” 

In 1902 he prepared for Lavisse’s Histoire 
de France a masterly “Tableau géographique’’, 
which is a classic of geographical literature. 
In this he analysed and interpreted the 
‘geographical personality’ of France. Though 
everyone would agree that France was indeed 
an entity, this did not arise from geological 
or climatic uniformity. Its characteristic is 
the existence of a great number of pays each 
with varied products and a local life of its 
own. Far from producing disruption, this 
variety served to bind the country together, 
the fertile districts aiding the poorer in case of 
need, and to smooth the transition from north 
to south. By its form and structure, France is 
also open to external influences from the 
continent and the Mediterranean. This ac- 
cessibility has allowed civilizing currents to 
spread rapidly, establishing a common cul- 
ture at an earlier period than in any other 
European country apart from Greece and 
Italy. In contrast to Germany where the 
national ideal has always been ethnic, the 
French ideal has been the country itself, “‘La 
France’. 

Vidal de la Blache did not live to complete 
a systematic work on human geography, but 
his views are expressed in many papers con- 
tributed to the Annales de Géographie, the 
periodical which he founded and which has 
gained a world-wide reputation for its exposi- 
tion of French geographical thought. He felt 
it was premature to attempt to establish 
general laws, and he worked mainly on the 
distribution of the population over the earth’s 
surface, particularly the great concentrations 
and the main arteries of communication. His 
pupils developed many of his ideas, and 
spread his influence throughout the academic 
world. Jean Brunhes limited human geo- 
graphy to the “human phenomena which are 
inscribed in the soil and which modify nature 


at the same time as they are modified or 
controlled by it”. These phenomena he 
placed in three groups: the first arising from 
the ‘unproductive’ occupation of the surface 
(houses, settlements, routes); the second 
from cultivation and stockraising; the third 
from ‘destructive’ economy (mineral exploita- 
tion, deforestation, etc.). His principal work, 


_ Géographie humaine which sets out this scheme 


methodically, is “‘a reaction against meta- 
physical phraseology, mystical or political, 
which has for so long pervaded the geographi- 
cal work of certain countries; terrestrial har- 
monies, superior rights of this or that country 
or empire . . . discussion of ‘instinctive cul- 
ture’ and of ‘rational culture’. ..”’. What man 
must strive for is ‘‘a sane comprehension of 
the physical facts and a skilful adaptation to 
them’. 

Among the best known of his successors 
was Albert Demangeon. His first work 
was a model regional geography of Picardy, 
which has inspired many others. He then 
studied the use of archives in establishing the 
past human geography of a region. A concept 
which he developed was that of the genre de 
vie, in relation to the environment: he writes 
for example of the causal dependence of the 
three terms of an association which closely 
unites a plant, a domestic animal and a way 
of life: for example, the lichen, the reindeer 
and the Lapp. This dependence is greatest 
where man is less highly organized: with 
material progress, it decreases; there is no 
absolute determinism, only possibilities, ex- 
ploited by human initiative: not fate, but 
human will. 

In the early period of the geographical 
renaissance in France, the historical element 
still predominated in the education of a geo- 
grapher, and ardent students were obliged to 
seek instruction in the natural sciences after 
graduating. One other result was that fol- 
lowers of Vidal de la Blache tended to carry 
their enquiries too far into the past and to 
become absorbed in obscure historical prob- 
lems. The balance in the educational system 
has long been corrected; more attention is 
now paid to the physical basis, and historical 
enquiry is limited to what directly affects 
present conditions. This adjustment has been 
due not least to Emmanuel de Martonne, who 
was one of the first of Vidal de la Blache’s 
pupils to break away from the old historical 
bias and to study land-forms scientifically ; he 
is the author of a magisterial work on physical 
geography. Whatever minor defects may be 
found in the French school, it has preserved 
throughout a broad outlook, and a better 
balance than its German contemporary. 
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All photographs by the author 


Many and varied have been my day-dreams 
of travel in wild lands which I hoped one day 
to undertake but never did they range as far 
as the Himalayas. I never expected to follow 
in the steps of the great collectors of the East : 
Hooker, Forrest, Farrer and Kingdon-Ward, 
who have brought back so many fine plants 
to enrich and beautify our gardens. 

One grey afternoon in January, 1949, as I 
was working in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, I was unexpectedly asked: 
‘**Would you like to go to the Himalayas; and 
can you climb?” I immediately replied “Yes” 
and stifled the many doubts which followed. 
The expedition was to be to Nepal, the most 
secluded and forbidden of all the states 
lying along the length of the Himalayas. 
Within its boundaries lay the south flank 
of Everest and many other giants known 
only to the simple hillmen who people the 
high alpine valleys. In fact only one Euro- 
pean, Sir J. D. Hooker the great botanist, 
had travelled extensively in the high moun- 
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Hunting | 
in the 
Nepal 


Himalayas 


by OLEG POLUNIN 


For his introduction to the plant- 
world of the Nepal Himalayas, Mr 
Polunin was prepared not only by 
academic training as a botanist but 
also by field work in out-of-the-way 
parts, including the Atlas Mountains. 
The expedition which he accompanied 
was led by Major H. W. Tilman, 
leader of the 1938 Everest Expedition 


tain regions of Nepal justa hundred years ago. 

It was with considerable anxiety that 
I waited for the final decision but at last 
a letter arrived asking me to be a member of 
the party. 

His Royal Highness the Maharaja of 
Nepal gave permission for an expedition to 
explore the Ganesh and Langtang Himal 
mountain groups, lying on the backbone of 
the Great Himalayas on the Nepal-Tibet 
frontier. These mountains are situated eight 
days’ march north of Katmandu the capital 
of Nepal; a city of richly-carved Hindu 
temples, Buddhist stupas, or monuments, and 
palaces in the European style, idyllically 
situated in a beautiful valley 4000 feet up in 
the foothills. Outside this valley the country 
is thrown into the wildest confusion: great 
gorges cut into the hills, meagre villages are 
scattered over the lower slopes and narrow 
terraced fields are carved out of the hillsides. 
Rough scrub and mutilated trees are all that 
remain of the primaeval forest. Life is very 


near the margin of subsistence; there are few 
beasts of burden and all the carrying is done 
on the backs of the sturdy inhabitants. In 
this primitive country a small, self-reliant 
expedition was an absolute necessity. 

One sunny morning at the end of May we 
left the pleasant seclusion of the British 


Embassy at Katmandu and started on our’ 


three-and-a-half months’ journey of explora- 
tion. Our party of two climbers and two 
scientists varied widely in age and experience, 
but for myself it was not only the first intro- 
duction to a way of life that I had read so 
much about but also my first aquaintance 
with the overwhelming splendour and variety 
of Himalayan forests and mountain plants. 
At camp that night we had our first view of 
the magnificent country that we should reach 
in a week of travel. As dusk came on the 


cloud masses to the north evaporated into the 
clear air and flecks of cloud left the inter- 
vening foothills. Quite suddenly the whole 
glistening snow-ridge of the Great Himalayas 
lay before us. Due north were two groups of 
mountains with dominating cones of snow and 
ice rising 23,000 and 24,000 feet into the pale 
blue air, split apart by the gash of the Trisuli 
Gorge up which we were soon to travel. 
These were our mountains, the Ganesh 
Himal to the left and the Langtang Himal 
to the right, with rank upon rank of unknown 
peaks ranged beyond them above a ‘sea’ of 
dark foothills. As the dusk settled these 
gleaming peaks became suffused in delicate 
shell-pink while the intervening valleys filled 
with a velvety blackness which crept up the 
mountainsides. Soon the whole great pano- 
rama was covered by an inky mantle and 


(Below) Hot cactus-covered slopes and airy fir forests lie within a few miles of each other in the 
gorge of the Trisuli. (Opposite) Sheep are used as beasts of burden and carry salt from Tibet 


The 6000-foot high village of Chilimegoan, like many in the 
Nepal Himalayas, is in two parts. This 1s the low village, 
deserted in summer save for a few old people who remain to 
tend the crops of maize and millet. The younger men and 
women spend the summer months in the mountain village with the 
cattle and sheep, cultivating wheat, buckwheat and potatoes 


from it shone the brilliant stars and the 
delicate tracings of light from multitudinous 
fire-flies which danced down the hillsides. 
Our route lay first across low hills to 
Nawakot, the farthest point of penetration 
by any European, and then followed the 
Trisuli River up to the Tibet border. This 


thundering glacial river has carved its way’ 


through the mountains on its journey from 
the Tibetan highlands to the plains of India 
and, like many Himalayan rivers, is flanked 
by some of the highest mountains. Beside it 
lies Rasua Garhi, the last village in Nepal, 
which is only 6000 feet above sea level 
although within six miles are peaks of 21,000 
feet. In a matter of five miles one can pass 
from dry semi-tropical hillsides to alpine 
pastures with gentians and saxifrages; from 
mud-walled houses with thatched roofs to 
substantial stone houses and tiled roofs; from 
almost naked men of dark skin and slight 
stature to sturdy hillmen clad 
in rough homespuns. 

As we continued north Budd- 
hist influence became more 
pronounced. Small white- 
washed gompas or temples ap- 
peared on rocky blaffs above 
the villages and old_ prayer- 
walls covered with the mystic 
inscription “Om mani padme 
him’ lined the pathways. We 
passed one of the routes leading 
to the sacred lakes of Gosain- 
kund (Gosainthan), lying high 
up in the hills, which are 
visited annually by thousands 
of pilgrims who worship a half- 
submerged rock, in the image 
of the god Mahadeo. It would 
have been something in the 
‘nature of a botanical pilgrim- 
age too if I had found time to 
visit these lakes which lay only 
eight miles to the east; for as 
long ago as 1820 the great 
British-Indian botanist Wallich 
had described some of the 
earliest high-alpine Himalayan 
plants from Gosainkund. His 
“specimens were collected by 
pilgrims and some of the plants 
were not seen again until the 
area was revisited by native 
plant-collectors in the nineteen- 
thirties. 

On the sixth day we turned 
up a steep lateral valley, the 
Langtang Khola, which took 
us into the very heart of the 


galaxy of mountains known as the Langtang 
Himal. Such was the grandeur of the country 
that we must have appeared like flies to any 
passing immortal as we threaded our way 
across steep grassy slopes or over rocky spurs. 
The lower parts of these valleys are often 
most precipitous, as the glaciers have not 
done their work of scooping out a trough. 
There is not much of interest here for the 
naturalist in search of mountain plants and 
animals except perhaps the Nepal Lily, grow- 
ing in the long grass, with its yellow recurved 
trumpets and chocolate centres, or the large 
metallic-green pheasant, the Monal, with 
chestnut wings and white rump, which 
rocketed down the hillsides on our approach. 

Quite suddenly the rough track led down 
to the roaring glacial torrent and we were 
plunged into a world of great oaks and firs 
festooned with a filigree of lichens and gar- 
dens of ferns. Misty vapours funnelled up 


The mountain people wear knee-length homespun woollen jackets 
and tight trousers down to the calves. 


The cloth is often 


woven on this unusual loom which can be completely dismantled 


Precious boxes of dried plants being carried over a river in 
spate. The same two men transported all the four members of 
the expedition, their luggage and their porters safely across 


(Above) Emergency plant 
drying on a clear day in the 
compound of the old fort at 
Rasua Garhi on the frontier 
between Nepal and Tibet. 
(Right) “J would often 
have a semicircle of ad- 
mirers sitting on the grass 
watching me as I arranged 
the plants.” Phutake, the 
authors Sherpa porter, 
cook and, later, plant-col- 
lector, is waiting with an 
empty plant press slung over 
his shoulder in anticipa- 
tion of the day’s collecting 


Milking a dzo, a hybrid of cow and yak, at 16,000 feet. 


through the narrow gorge, covering all with 
a damp dripping film. Dense thickets of 
bamboo, stinging nettles seven feet high and 
a plentitude of persistent leeches made it a 
forbidding country. Precipitous rock walls 
closed in on every side and, above, all one 
could see were groups of fir trees precariously 
perched on wrinkles in the rock face. This 
was the country of bear and pig, and one day 
as we splashed our way through torrential 
rain we were startled by an aggressive roar 
not ten feet away. Two large black Himal- 
ayan Bears were playing in a cascade of 
water a few feet above us but fortunately, 
owing to the noise of the waterfall, they did 
not hear us and soon moved off into the 
thicket. Shortly afterwards our head Sherpa 
porter came running up to the leader, asking 
“Are you all right Sahib?” He had heard that 
we had been attacked by a bear and that we 
had driven it off with ice-axes! In these 
forests we gathered the spike-like shoots of the 
young bamboo which were a great delicacy 
and made a welcome addition to our other- 
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These mountain herds of cattle are 
usually of mixed stock comprising yaks, cows and dzos, and butter is one of the most important products 


wise simple diet of rice, flour (ata), lentils 
(dhal) and pemmican. 

Just as suddenly, at about 10,000 feet, we 
came out into a deep U-shaped valley (the 
lowest limit of previous glaciation); above 
us towered the great snow-peak of Langtang 
Lirung, 23,750 feet high, the mountain the 
climbers hoped to assault. It proved in the 
end to be unassailable from all points of the 
compass. We left the sombre forest behind 
and found ourselves walking among pink and 
white rose bushes and golden berberises ; cows 
and yaks were grazing in the rough meadows 
and the young corn was sprouting in the 
fields. At 11,000 feet we came to the village 
of Langtang with clusters of sturdily-built 
two-storeyed houses, roofed with wooden 
shingles held in position by rows of boulders. 
These houses were grouped on the natural 
terraces of the valley and with their tall poles 
carrying fluttering white prayer-flags they 
gave the impression of a fleet of ships setting 
out to sea, 

The villagers were friendly but dirty. They 


gathered round our small tents, fingering the 
smooth machine-woven material and peering 
eagerly at our equipment. In the early days 
I would often have a semicircle of admirers 
sitting on the grass watching me as I arranged 
the plants between the sheets of drying-paper. 
They would call out their names and seem 
pleased when they recognized certain plants. 
They gathered a number of plants for their 
own purposes including the wild rhubarb and 
various aromatic herbs; also the root of a 
febrifuge called Picchoriza, which they carried 
down to Katmandu and sold at a good price. 
These sturdy and handsome people are of 
Tibetan stock, who have intermarried for 
several generations with the local Nepalese 
hillmen; they are called Lama Tamangs. 
They wear knee-length homespun coats, tied 
round the middle with several turns of a 
voluminous cloth belt, and loose breeches 
tight over the knee and calf. The belt also 
serves as a pocket into which they roll a 
number of small articles of everyday use such 
as an eating bowl, snuff-box, tinder, coins or 
knife. They are agriculturalists and herds- 
men and the men spend the summer months 
with their herds of yaks, dzos (hybrid cow and 
yak), cows and sheep at the high alpine 
pastures. ‘The women stay behind in the 
main village to tend the crop of potatoes 
and to harvest the wheat and buckwheat. 
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We made our base-camp in a close-cropped 
grassy meadow intersected by sparkling 
streams and gay with white anemones. Close 
by, in a little stone house with carved and 
painted window-frames, a water prayer- 
wheel continuously revolved the sacred 
prayers. On all sides great unscalable cliffs 
rose to pinnacles of rock lightly powdered 
with snow. A beautiful symmetrical pyramid 
of fluted ice blocked the upper end of the 
valley. 

The climbers soon went off to explore the 
maze of glaciers and lateral valleys at the 
head of the Langtang Khola while I stayed 
at the lower camps, ranging up to 17,000 feet, 
in search of plants. 

My primary object was to collect sets of all 
the different kinds of trees, shrubs and herbs 
to be found in the valley; to press them and 
thus prepare a dried collection for the British 
Museum. There are many _ unsolved 
problems concerning the distribution of 
plants along the Himalayas. We know that 
these mountains are a relatively recent up- 
thrust of the earth’s surface and that they 
have been colonized by plants mainly from 
the east and from the west. Nepal is approxi- 
mately the meeting-place of these two 
invasions, but our slight knowledge of the 
flora leaves many questions unanswered; 
such as, for example, how far these invasions 
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have spread, and what happens when they 
meet. Reference to a single group of plants 
will serve to illustrate the point. The prim- 
roses (Primula) have their greatest concentra- 
tion of species in northern Burma and Assam; 
on passing westwards along the Himalayas 
to Kashmir the number of species rapidly 
falls off and many of them disappear some- 
where in Nepal. My second task was the 
collection of seeds and bulbs that might be 
grown as hardy plants in Britain. Some 
of the alpine plants take kindly to our climate 


but there are others which prove to be very 
touchy, for they miss the protective covering 
of snow during the winter months and the 
bright but moist summer. 

' The valley offered a variety of interesting 
localities for plant-collecting. Around the 
village the scrub and meadows were bright 
with flowers: brilliant blue larkspurs and 
pink lilies studded the grassy slopes; bright 
magenta bushes of dwarf rhododendrons, 
reminiscent of the azaleas, grew over the 
rough ground. Perhaps the finest sight was 


Removing leeches en route in the Nepal Himalayas—a very necessary job in this type of country. 
It is inadvisable to sit down to admire the view ; this only attracts more of the unpleasant pests 


a tall rose, twelve feet high, 
covered with hundreds of deep- 
pink single flowers, each three 
inches across. Here too, the 
friend of all Himalayan travel- 
lers, the Himalayan Poppy, 
grew along the banks of spark- 
ling streamlets. The first spe- 
cies I found was a _ yellow- 
flowered plant with a seven- 
foot high pyramid of drooping 
yellow bells arising from a sheaf 
of golden leaves. Higher up 
I found another species with 
purple flowers and orange 
stamens. 

Gnarled and weather-worn 
birch forests covered the more 
inaccessible slopes and a bushy 
rhododendron with pale lilac 
flowers formed a dense under- 
growth. Huge boulders, covered 
by a thick carpet of mosses and 
ferns, were strewn over the 
forest floor. The bark of the 
trees was the happy hunting- 
ground of tits and treecreepers. 
It peeled off into long papery 
streamers which were used by 
the villagers for wrapping but- 
ter or as cigarette papers. 

The valley of Langtang was 
found to be much longer than 
indicated by our small-scale 
map, and it did in fact pene- 
trate some way into Tibetan 
territory: possibly as far as the 
great 26,2g91-foot mountain of 
Gosainthan. It took five days 
to reach the head of the valley from Langtang 
village, and then we found that there was no 
‘ pass over into Tibet. 

As we continued up the valley the tall 
roses and berberises were no longer able to 
compete with the harsher climate and the 
scrub became shorter. At about 13,000 feet 
the bushes were scarcely a foot in height and 
a different species of magenta rhododendron, 
a rich yellow Potentilla and a cherry-pink 
Spiraea now became common. In June the 
herdsmen lived at this altitude with their 
herds of yaks and cows. They inhabited large 
roomy stone huts with woven bamboo- 
matting roofs which were detachable and 
could easily be rolled up and carried to 
higher grazings. Half the hut was occupied 
by the young calves and the other half was 
the herdsmen’s home; stacks of wood and 
tubs containing butter and curds lined the 
walls. A sack of flour, a few skins and a 


Me 


Yishi, a loca 
tion, and his son. 
pounds over the roughest scree and was only baulked by snow 


! Langtang man 
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who often carried for the expedi- 
With bare feet, he could carry fifty 


number of wooden milking utensils was all 
that was necessary for months of dairying 
high up in these mountain valleys. We spent 
many evenings squatting round the fire of 
aromatic rhododendron wood, drying our- 
selves out, eating curds and chatting with the 
men with the help of our own Sherpa porters. 
They could not understand where we had 
come from, India being the limit of their 
world, but they were sure that we were the 
occupants of an aeroplane that had passed 
over the valley some years before and they 
imagined that we had returned to investigate 
the country. ‘They were Buddhist people 
and killed no animals, with the result that 
their herds were very unproductive by 
modern standards, and this also prevented 
us from augmenting our diet with an occa- 
sional sheep which would normally be pro- 
curable in the mountains. Imagine my 
delight when one morning a_ shepherd 
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(Above) Looking up the Langtang valley towards Tibet. Between 11,000 and 14,000 feet there are rich 
pastures in the valley while birch woods occupy the steep slopes. Wild rhubarb is seen in the foreground 


(Above) Looking west across the Langtang Khola to the massif 
of the Langtang Lirung. Lt S. B. Malla of the Nepal Army 
accompanied us on many of our journeys and helped us to obtain 
food and coolies. Lining the streams running down the abla- 
tion valleys several species of (opposite, left) Cremantho- 
dium were flourishing while (opposite, right) the Saussureas 
were in possession of the dry scree slopes below the snows 


arrived at my camp and presented me with 
a fine leg of mutton! Two sheep had been 
slaughtered by a bear that night and the 
unconsumed parts were salvaged by the 
climbers who had duly sent a portion down 
to me. 

Above 14,000 feet the valley became more 
broken; great screes of rock debris fanned out 
from the disintegrating cliffs above, while 
moraines were swept down from the lateral 
valleys, leaving heaps of boulders a hundred 
feet or more in height piled across the main 
valley. Rock walls, towering 6000 to 8000 
feet above us and covered in snow and ice, 
enclosed us on all sides. Many true alpine 
plants grew here, such as a delicate blue 
primula, first found on the Everest Recon- 
naissance Expedition of 1g21 at Nyenam in 
Tibet, thirty miles to the east of us. It has 
a compact head of thimble-shaped flowers, 
sky-blue in colour and dusted with a snowy 
powder, The brilliant blue stars of a Cory- 
dalis, born an inch above the ground, grew in 
company with saxifrages and miniature 
primulas. 

The higher we climbed the more extensive 
the scree and stony areas became; until above 
17,000 feet there were interminable wastes of 
rock of all shapes and sizes, bare of vegeta- 
tion except for golden mosses and_ vari- 
coloured lichens. Where the glaciers have 
shrunk from the rock walls at the side of the 
valley, charming little ‘ablation’ valleys 
remained, with a lush turf of grasses and 
sedges through which meandered crystal- 
clear rivulets. Along the edges of these 
streams, half-embedded in the sandy verge, 
grew clumps of Cremanthodium with their 
inverted yellow crowns. There are many of 
these plants, some of them very beautiful 
indeed, which grow in the Himalayas; but so 
far they have resisted all attempts to grow 
them successfully in this country. Sheets of 
pink Polygonum were draped over the boulders 
and striped gentians opened their trumpets 
above the turf. 

Of particular interest were species of 
Saussurea, usually to be found on dry stony 
screes. Hooker in his Himalayan Journals 
describes them as ‘“‘great clubs of the softest 
white wool, six inches to a foot in height, their 
flowers and leaves seeming clothed with the 
warmest fur that nature can devise”. Even 
the head of flowers is enclosed within this 
woolly blanket, but a small hole remains in 
the apex to allow the entry of bees. It is snug 
inside, with a temperature noticeably higher 
than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 

The most exciting plant of all was a dwarf 
delphinium growing high up on barren stony 
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scree. It was about six inches high and 
carried a head of large, pale-blue, damask 
flowers set above grey-green leaves which 
pushed their way between the jagged stones. 
To add enchantment to this plant amid its 
barren surroundings, a rich, heavy oriental 
scent arose from its strange flowers. Our 
Sherpa porters collected bunches of them 
which they hung over the fire to dry, and 
their persistent perfume remained for several 
days. They use the plant as an insecticide; 
obviously the flea and the louse cannot 
appreciate this exquisite delphinium and it is 
said that vultures will not touch the flesh of 
a body that is scented with the plant. 

Much of my time was thus spent in the 
great trough of the Langtang valley. In the 
morning sun the snow peaks of the Langtang 
Himal were ranged round the horizon and 
as the day progressed clouds funnelled up 
from the wooded valley below and piled 
against the mountainsides. The background 
to my collecting was a continually changing 
mosaic of white clouds, rock faces and 
sparkling snow, accompanied by the roar of 
avalanches. 

The climbers returned from the high 
camps complaining that the inclement 
weather was causing bed-sores rather than 
exhaustion and so we decided to try the 
Ganesh Himal in search of brighter skies and 
crisper snows. Three days down and three 
days up through inhospitable dripping fir and 
oak forests brought us once again to alpine 
pastures and to a deep grassy valley which cut 
into the Ganesh mountains, On our arrival 
late one evening, after slogging through a 
continuous downpour for two days, we opti- 
mistically asked the shepherd if he thought it 
would be fine on the morrow. He replied 
cheerfully: “It’s been raining the last eight 
days and there is no reason why it should not 
go on for another eight”. He proved to be 
right. During our two weeks’ stay we caught 
the briefest view of the great semicircle of 
mountains lying at the head of the valley. 
However, the climbers did have one success 
here and plants flourished in the humid 
mild climate so that I was able to add many 
beautiful specimens to my collection. 

In August we returned again to the Lang- 
tang valley where harvesting was in progress. 
My last days were spent searching for the 
ripening fruits of some of the special plants of 
the valley: for the primulas, meconopsis and 
rhododendrons which had given me so much 
pleasure. I hope thereby to make a small 
contribution to the great wealth of plants, 
from all parts of the world, which we cultivate 
in our gardens. 
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Morina longifolia zs a widel» 
distributed Himalayan plant, 
ranging between goo0 and 14,000 
feet, from Kashmir in the west 
to Bhutan in the east. Related 
to our own Scabious, tts prickly 
leaves give it a_ thistle-like 
appearance. It usually grows 
among the dwarf rhododendrons 
and berberts bushes that form 
thickets round summer grazings 


Polygonum affine zs an attrac- 
tive plant when seen high up in 
the mountains on a barren scree. 
It may form a patch several yards 
across and make a fine splash of 
colour. There are a great number 
of polygonums in the Himalayas; 
Sew are worth cultivating. The 
beautiful P. vacciniifolium 
touched the hillsides with pink 
as it trailed over the boulders 


Himalayan poppies are among the 
most arresting of alpine plants. 
Except for the Welsh poppy, they 
are restricted to the Himalayas 
and a number of fine new species 
have recently been found by na- 
teve collectors in Nepal. Hard- 
ly known to cultivators, thas 
plant, Meconopsis discigera, 
flourishes on dry stony ground 
at an altitude of 14,000 feet. 
Its sturdy stem arises from a 
rosette of golden-haired leaves ; 
the plants can be seen hundreds 
of yards away up the valley sides 


Where the glacial streams roar 
down from the permanent snows, 
piles of boulders are thrown over 
the floor of the valley and one 
can often see these two plants 
snatching a livelihood from this 
precarious habitat. The pink 
flowered willow-herb is closely 
related to the Rose-bay Willow- 
herb which has spread so rapidly 
over the bomb-sites and waste 
ground in this country. Anapha- 
lis nubigena zs one of the many 
attractive little grey - leaved 
plants often found at high levels 


(Left) A collection of dwarf alpine 
plants with an Indian “‘threepenny 
piece” to give the scale ; photograph 
taken at 15,000 feet. Most dainty of 
all is the blue flowered Corydalis 
kashmeriana and at top centre is one 
of the minute pink primulas, P. con- 
cinna. There are also several spe- 
cies of saxifrage as well as the bright 
yellow Potentilla microphylla. 
(Below) Gentiana ornata, a near 
relative of the G. sino-ornata from 
west China, was lost for many years 
to science until rediscovered in Ne- 
pal by native collectors between the 
wars. Its bright flowers sparkled 
in the high pastures as the party 
left the heights in early September 


The Malay: 


Lover of 
Colour and 
Ceremony 


by IAN MORRISON 


We hear a great deal about the Communists of 
Chinese origin who are almost exclusively res- 
ponsible for the disturbances in Malaya ; much 
less about the Malays without whose support no 
counter-action could be effective. Mr Morrison, 
who is correspondent of the London ‘Times in 
South-East Asia, helps to redress the balance. 
(Left) A son of the Sultan of Perak, Raja Azlan 
(in blue dress and turban), on the occasion of 
the installation of his father at Kuala Kangsar. 
(Below) Two of the crowd outside the palace 


* 
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A Love of colour, in their whole way of life as 
well as in their dress and articles of daily use, 
characterizes nearly all the Malay races. Per- 
haps it is no more than a reflection in man’s 
life of the bright colours and strong contrasts 
which characterize his surroundings in the 
tropics, from the brilliant hues of flowers and 
birds to the sometimes overpowering cloud- 
effects of tropical dawn and sunset. Poverty, 
frequently a grinding poverty, alone limits his 
ability to indulge his fondness for bright 
colours. 

The Malay of the Malayan peninsula is not 
different from his racial relatives of the Indo- 
nesian archipelago in this regard. I once 
spent a few days on Bali and then, less than 
a fortnight later, found myself in the Malay 
State of Kelantan on the Siamese frontier in 
north-east Malaya. It seemed that nothing 
could be gayer and more varied to the eye 
than the life of the Balinese, but the market- 
place at Kota Bahru in Kelantan, brilliant 
with the shawls and dresses of the Malay 
peasant women, reds, yellows and oranges 
predominating, proved to be even more of 
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a visual feast. The sun seemed to be express- 
ing itself as much in the appearance of the 
people as in the astonishing beauty of the 
coastal landscape. 

In Malaya today the position of the Malays 
has been seriously threatened by the arrival of 
the immigrant Chinese. Although the Malays 
still outnumber the Chinese in the Federation 
and although the birth-rates for the two races, 
as revealed in the 1947 census, are now ap- 
proximately the same, Chinese outnumber 
Malays in the economically important States 
of Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and 
Johore, where the vast majority of the rubber 
estates and tin mines are to be found. In these 
States the Chinese squatter and shopkeeper 
and the Tamil estate-worker is a far more 
frequent sight than the Malay peasant. The 
States with Malay majorities are those in the 
north, along the Siamese frontier, and on the 
east coast (Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu and Pahang). 

It can be imagined, therefore, that, with 
the disappearance over wide areas of the old 
Malay way of life, there is progressively less 
scope for the satisfaction of the Malay love 
of colour. It still finds an outlet in the 
periodical ceremonies of the Malay courts, 
such as the installations of new Sultans. Last 
year there were three such installations, in 
Perlis, Trengganu and Perak. 
Malay villagers came from 
many miles around to witness 
them. The highlight in the 
proceedings at Kangar in Perlis, 
smallest of all the nine States, 
was a procession of thirteen 
elephants. The ceremonies at 
Kuala Kangsar in Perak were 


The Malay love of pageantry 
effectively translates itself into 
military ceremony. On April 16, 
1949, when the Sultan of 
Perak was installed at Kuala 
Kangsar, the rulers of the other 
eight Malay states sent repre- 
sentatives. As each arrived the 
band played his: state’s anthem 
and a guard of honour drawn from 
the rst Battalion, the Malay 
Regiment, whose “drill on cere- 
monial occasions almost attains 
Guards standards’; presented arms 
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Silat zs a Malay pastime which 
dates from the time when Malays | 
Sought each other with the kris, 
their curved dagger; hence the 
name ts often rendered as ‘‘ fen- 
cing.” In fact it 1s a stylized 
dance consisting of a series of 
elaborate, traditional and very 
carefully prescribed postures. 
(Above) Each bout begins with 
the fencers, in turn, assuming a 
number of complicated attitudes 
called Langah Sembah (liter- 
ally, Sacrifice Steps) invoking the 
aid of the gods in the contest. 
(Right) Sparring begins : feint- 
ing and parrying, the two men 
circle one another in time to 
the rising tempo of the music 


Finally they come to grips: rapidly pass into one of a number of standard locks ; hold the stance 
Sor a few seconds, then break away. This performance took place in Kelantan, one of the most 
Malay of the states of Malaya, whose people are renowned for the bright colours of their costumes 


considerably more elaborate. The peak in 
these ceremonies occurs when, in the throne 
room, before all the assembled notabilities, 
the hereditary court herald whispers the 
traditional state secret into the new Sultan’s 
ear. ‘The secret is never known to more than 
two people at the same time, the herald and 
the ruling Sultan. It is believed to be the real 
Hindu name of the demigod who, many 
centuries ago, descended on a rice-clearing 
near Palembang in south Sumatra and be- 
came the ancestor and guardian of the royal 


house of Perak. 

The poorer Malays still preserve consider- 
able loyalty and veneration towards their 
traditional rulers, as might be illustrated by 
the following incident which occurred re- 
cently to an Englishman travelling in one of 
the Malay States which have a Malay 
majority. He stopped to discuss the situation 
with an old Malay village headman. The 
headman thought that the situation had 
greatly improved. Asked why he held this 
view, the old man replied: ‘‘Our Sultan has 
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just gone to England for nine months.” 
Amongst the poorer Malays 
colour finds its chief outlet in dress. It is 
indeed a fine sight to see them on Fridays, on 
their way to the mosque, or on festival da 
Young Malay men especially are notoriously 
addicted to gay adornment of their person, 
and there is something very striking about 
young Malay policemen in their w alking-out 
dress, a loose white coat and trousers and blue 


sarong woven by hand in Kelantan, or young 
with their 


soldiers of the Malay Regiment, 
green velvet caps known as songko, decorated 


The Silat 1s danced to traditional music. 


their love of 


with the regimental crest. The general 
turn-out, both of the regular police and of the 
Malay Regiment, is extremely smart and 
their drill on ceremonial occasions almost 
attains to Guards standards. 

It is the weakness of the Malays as a com- 
munity that, from the economic standpoint, 
they fall into two well-defined groups. At one 
end are the Sultans and the hereditary Malay 
aristocracy, the latter filling many posts in the 
administration. At the other end are the 
peasants, the dwellers in the kampongs, or 
villages. The latter produce nearly all the 


Many instruments are used, but the most important are 


the gongs and drums (such as the Gendang Silat shown here) which beat out the quickening rhythm 
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At the installation of the Sultan of Perak: the Tabal Jin ceremony (a religious rite in honour of 
the guardian spirit of the state), showing the candle bearers and the royal couple on their dais 


rice that is grown in Malaya, although this 
represents only one-third of the country’s 
needs. Along the coasts they are often fisher- 
men, living in small fishing villages under the 
coconut palms that fringe Malaya’s coastline. 
‘These Malay peasants and fishermen are most 
likeable people, hospitable, cheerful, kind, 
courteous, but they are also backward and 
unambitious. It is part of their charm, of 
course, that they are unambitious and easy- 
going, that they do not worry too much about 
the morrow and trust the morrow to look 
after itself. But it causes real complications 
in the political sphere and, as many of the 
educated Malays realize, it may in time lead 
to their playing a permanently subordinate 
role in the country which has been theirs for 
centuries. 

Between the two groups described above, 
there is no bridge. Few Malays are in com- 
merce. There is, in effect, no Malay middle- 
class. The role of the middle-class in Malaya, 
as in several of the other countries of South- 
East Asia, is played by the Chinese. The 
Chinese immigrants have brought to Malaya 


all the characteristics typical of their race— 
industry, thrift, enterprise, the urge to get 
ahead. Not only do they form the over- 
whelming proportion of Malaya’s middle- 
class but also, at one end of the economic 
scale, are to be found Chinese millionaires, 
and, at the other, poor Chinese cultivators, 
rubber-tappers and urban labourers. 

Malaya thus presents the curious spectacle 
of a plural society where nearly all the 
economic power is in the hands of non- 
Malays, especially the Chinese, and where 
nearly all the political power, under the post- 
war federal constitution, is in the hands of 
Malays. It is generally agreed that, if 
Malaya is to be a peaceful and prosperous 
country, an effort must be made to correct 
this unbalance. But it is easier said than done. 
It is as hard to persuade the Malays to modify 
the political rights which they enjoy and 
which they regard as one of the chief safe- 
guards of their own survival as it is to per- 
suade the Chinese to admit the Malays to 
a greater share in the economic life of the 
country. 


“*At one end are the Sultans and 
the hereditary Malay aristoc- 
racy. . . At the other end are 
the peasants... Between the two 
groups ... there is no bridge.” 
(Below) Market-day, which 
ordinarily occurs once a week, 
in a Malay village. Most of 
the selling is done by women 
(left), whose usual dress is a 
sarong or skirt, a baju or 
blouse, and a selendang or 
head-veil, which the older women 
sometimes use as a_ turban 


C. A, Gibson-Hi 


Gibson-Hill 
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‘.. . the peasants . . . produce 
nearly all the rie that 1s 
grown in Malaya, although this 
represents only one-third of the 
countrys needs.’  Through- 
out South-East Asia rice is 
almost always transplanted by 
women. (Above) A Malay girl 
near Malacca gathering rice 
seedlings from the nursery and 
placing them in bundles pre- 
paratory to transplanting, and 
(right) the seedlings being 
planted cut in the open fields 
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The Malayan Police Band. Malayan help has been invaluable to the Government ; close to 100,000 
Malays have now enlisted in the regular police, the special constabulary, and the auxiliary police 


Because they fear that, if the British were 
to leave Malaya, they would become involved 
in an all-out struggle with the Chinese for 
control of Malaya, the Malays rallied to the 
side of the government when the emergency 
began two years ago and they have remained 
solidly behind the government ever since. 
‘The insurgent movement is almost exclusively 
Chinese, and the Malays have seen it in racial 
rather than political terms. The Malay 
response to the government’s call for assis- 
tance in quelling. the emergency has been 
truly remarkable and without it the govern- 
ment could not have maintained its position. 
It is Malays who provide all the guards on 
estates and mines. There are now nearly 
100,000 Malays in the various branches, regu- 
lar and auxiliary, of the police, and several 
thousand more have joined the Malay 
Regiment. There are parts of Malaya where 
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all the able-bodied men have joined up and 
where, as a result, the economic life of the 
villages has been seriously affected. 

Many anxious problems lie ahead of the 
Malays. Unless some satisfactory and en- 
during adjustment can be made between the 
interests of the Malays and the Chinese, the 
future of Malaya is indeed gloomy. Such an 
adjustment is absolutely essential for the 
future peace and prosperity of this country. 

These problems perplex the foreign visitor. 
They perplex the Malays too, even the 
uneducated ones in the remoter villages, 
despite their temperamental easy-goingness. 
So it is perhaps with the knowledge that their 
way of life is in danger that they cling to 
what survives of it and seek in simple ways 
some of the colour which they love and which 
the future may not always be able or willing 
to bestow on them. 


This My Voyage 


by TOM LONGSTAFF 


Dr Longstaff, ex-President of the Alpine Club, has climbed for fifty years in the Alps, the Cau- 
casus, the Rockies, the Himalayas and the Arctic. In the book from which the following extracts 
are taken, to be published shortly by John Murray, he gives the cream of this experience, 
enriched by his awareness that “‘the more a traveller knows what may be seen, the more he will see” 


Tue Alps are of all mountains the most 
delectable. The attribute of long human 
settlement is one of their great adornments. 
The word alp means a mountain pasture, not 
a mountain. It is the zone between the tree- 
limit and the snow-line. Here a very ancient 
pastoral system is preserved. Many alpine 
place names, especially in the Valais and 
Piedmont, derive from the Gallic of the 
original Keltic tribes. 

It is the approach to the peaks which is so 
enthralling. The best type of alpine village 
always reminds me of a hive of bees—every 
one busy, a woman coming out of her house 
to fill a water pail, children running errands 
or driving beasts, the sound of an axe splitting 
wood at the back of a chalet. The alpine 
peasant has retained the fine independence 
of the craftsman. I remember the summer 
chalet among the hayfields above Cour- 
mayeur which my old friend and guide 
Adolphe Rey had just built for himself. Every 
cow-stall on the ground floor had been 
shaped and finished by hand with a few 
familiar tools. It was with the solemnity of 
a hanging committee that we debated the 
best position for a row of coat pegs he had 
made. The whole construction was a master- 
piece in wood. 

From the village we pass through forest 
beside streams, limpid clear or clouded with 
silt of glaciers. On some tall pine a crossbill 
tears at a cone, to be cast tell-tale to the 
ground. So to the alpine pastures, with the 
tinkling bells of summer herds. On up to 
bare rock, glaciers and the high peaks. Now 
we are far from roads and tracks and works 
of man, and can indulge the instinct for 
exploration. It is that which led the Vic- 
torians to the Playground of Europe. Moun- 
taineering is but an expression of the basic 
instinct to explore the unknown. Petrarch, 
writing to his brother in 1336, describing his 
ascent of Mont Ventoux in Vaucluse, 
affirmed that he climbed merely to satisfy 
his curiosity as to the view from such a height. 
His was the curiosity which impels the 
CxDIOLEDS<. 3 

[By 1899 I was in a position to learn some- 


thing of mountaineering. Christian Kauf- 
mann had never been out of the Oberland. 
I would take him from Saas Fee to Chamonix 
and see how a real artist tackled mountains 
which he had never seen. |] 

We were bound for the Aiguille Verte by 
the Moine ridge, first climbed by Mummery 
and up to that time seldom repeated. Getting 
off on the 23rd at midnight we climbed the 
Talefre glacier to the foot of the rocks on the 
Verte side of the Moine. Helped by the moon 
we were on to the ridge by five-twenty. We 
soon had trouble with snow cornices. At one 
point, to avoid a bad cornice, Christian cut 
along a very steep slope of ice, facing south, 
where we had to move belly to the ice, cutting 
handholds as well as footholds. ‘The traverse 
was nearly horizontal and about 150 feet in 
length. I did not like it, but we got across all 
right. We came to the final rock-cone leading 
to the summit. Steep firm rocks falling away 
on each side gave us pause to admire the cliffs 
of the Pic sans Nom on the one hand and the 
immaculate snow slopes sweeping up to the 
Droites on the other. The actual top of the 
Verte is a perfect cone of snow, unchallenged 
by any neighbour. We reached it at nine- 
forty-five; very good time. We rested for an 
hour, drinking in the view and discussing our 
return. We could see stones falling down the 
easy couloir of the ordinary route. It was a 
hot day. Christian thought there was risk of 
snow avalanche as well as stone-fall in the 
couloir and advised a return by our route of 
the morning; much longer but relatively safer 
under the conditions of the day. So back we 
went. Before we came to the ice traverse 
I pointed out that the sun must have partially 
melted the hand- and footholds we had cut 
on the way up, and that by descending a 
couple of rope lengths we could pass along 
the rock face under the ice traverse and 
regain the ridge beyond by a short ascent. 
Christian murmured that the steps were cut 
in solid ice and would be all right, while we 
should lose much valuable time among the 
rocks below. So I was over-ruled. We all 
had to be on the traverse at one time: for an 
appreciable distance we were beyond the 
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Tom Longstaff 


The Alps of Piedmont from the Innominata : Mont Blanc Massif 


safe anchorage of the rocks of the ridge, which 
above us were buried under the snow cornice. 
In the middle of the traverse there was a 
bulge in the ice. When I got round this I 
could not see Christian behind me. I paused, 
in good steps, to watch the porter in front of 
me, who was nearing the safety of the rocks 
on the far side. To my horror I saw him 
hesitate and then very, very slowly fall 
backwards. Turning my head I shouted 
a warning to the invisible Christian, and 
braced myself for the shock. I was torn off 
the ice face like a fly from a wall as soon as 
Ulrich’s weight came below me. Here was 
a nice to-do, Christian must by now be com- 
mitted to the ice and could not possibly hold 
the two of us. We should fall a thousand feet 
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to the Taléfre glacier. It was 
all so unnecessary. It would 
mean the awful disgrace of a 
search party. “Comes of taking 
a guide who does not know our 
mountains”, the Chamonix 
men would say. And then, of 
course “it was the amateur 
who had slipped”. If we 
finished up in a crevasse our 
bodies would never be found. 
It would be a horrid shock to 
my mother and father. And all 
my fault. I knew that traverse 
would not do on the descent. 
I was furious with myself for 
having given way to Christian, 
and furious with Christian for 
rejecting my warning. 

All this crossed my mind 
while I was falling, or rather 
sliding like a pendulum for only 
thirty feet. How it happened 
like that I do not know: yet it 
did happen just like that. “An 
experiment with time’? But 
instead of continuing to fall 
I was stopped on the slippery 
wall with a breath-taking jerk. 
I looked up. There was Chris- 
tian’s face grinning at me from 
over the top of the cornice: his 
body was on the far side of the 
ridge. “I can hold you’, he 
shouted. He had been sufhi- 
ciently impressed by my fore- 
boding to straddle the ridge, 
breaking down the rotten cor- 
nice as he went. Then he began 
to curse the porter for a duffer. 
The porter-pendulum swung 
slowly to rest. The rope was 
taut between all three of us and I could cut no 
serviceable step in that position, so I yelled 
to Ulrich to use his axe and come up a foot to 
relieve me of the strain. Then we both cut 
diagonally back to the rocks, and dodged the 
passage by descending them, passing below 
the ice. traverse, and re-ascending to the 
safety of the ridge just as I had originally 
suggested. We lost some time by this 
escapade and Christian complained that I 
went unconscionably slowly down the rocks. 


* * * * * 


NEPAL is a closed land. Except for the British 
representative at Kathmandu no foreigner is 
allowed to enter it without special permission, 
and that was hard to obtain. Yet through this 


fascinating country stretches for 500 miles 
the very finest part of the Himalaya, unex- 
plored by Europeans, a treasure stored up for 
future generations of travellers. Mysterious 
Pokhra, tropical, low-lying by a lake and 
closely backed by the immense peaks of 
Annapurna, is still beyond our ken. 

Nepal is an independent sovereign state, 
but was for a hundred years the ally of the 
King-Emperor. Its history is of war and con- 
quest and a military form of administration 
sits lightly and naturally upon the people. 
The government is in reality an oligarchy 
dominated by a Prime Minister who holds all 
executive power and whose office has been 
held for more than a century by the great 
Rana family of Bimsen Thapa, ancestor of 
the still more famous Jung Bahadur, man of 
many hair-breadth escapes and single-handed 
catcher of elephants. The office may descend 
to a brother, a son, or a nephew, and there 
has been a case of a ruler voluntarily retiring 
in favour of the next in succession. ‘The 
system resembles that of the Merovingian 
Mayor of the Palace or that of the Shogun 
in old Japan: except that his title is Maharaja. 
The hereditary king, the Maharajadiraj, 
though sacrosanct, has no executive respon- 
sibilities, though he formally appoints the 
Prime Minister. 

The country is inhabited by 
many different tribes. The 
most famous are the Magars 
and Gurungs, backbone of our 
Gurkha regiments. Inhabiting 
deeply dissected valleys, separ- 
ated by high mountain spurs, 
these tribes are isolated from 
each other and speak different 
languages, some of which are 
still known to scholars only by 
name. ‘The native tribes are 
Mongolian; a smiling, laughing 
people; but when the Moslem 
Taghluks under Allah-u-din 
sacked Chitor many Aryan 
Rajputs fled to these hills. They 
founded the small kingdom of 
Gorkha in central Nepal and 
became the ruling race, retain- 
ing their Hindu caste status, 
still wearing the Brahmanical 
thread and speaking the Khas 
dialect. Thus we find a Hindu 
caste system of Brahmins and 
Kshattriyas imposed on a Mon- 
golian and even on a Buddhist 
background. I cannot believe 
that any other country in the 


world contains so many and such varied prob- 
lems of interest awaiting revelation to Western 
evesas 

In 1909 I paid a visit to Nepal as the guest 
of the late Colonel J. Manners-Smith, who 
had won a V.C. in the Hunza campaign and 
was then our Resident at Kathmandu. The 
railway ended on the frontier at Raxaul. It 
was night. I got into my palanquin at once 
and the easy swaying motion of the bearers 
padding smoothly along with grunting chorus, 
soon sent me to sleep. So the fever-stricken 
Terai was passed and the rare grass shelters of 
the gentle primitive Tharus, ‘untouchables’, 
whose race would long ago have become 
extinct were they not immune to malaria. 
At Churia there was breakfast and a small 
riding-elephant ready saddled. These are 
ridden astride and run along the rough track 
with a very smooth and easy pace. After 
Churia we entered glorious heavy jungle, the 
great sal forest stretching for a thousand 
miles along the first low outward swellings 
of the Himalaya. That night I slept by the 
old fortress of Sisagarhi. Next morning the 
snows stood out bright in the November air 
along the whole northern horizon, the huge 
mass of Gosainthan holding the eye, and 
Gaurisankar so long confused with Everest 


A tiger-hunt in the Nepal Terai. The tiger lies in the centre 
of the circle of elephants; slowly they move in for the kill 


Lt-Colonel F. M. Bailey 


which is out of sight far to the east. ‘Then, still 
astride a small elephant, we descended a 
rough winding track through hilly country 
very like Kumaon, with occasional villages 
and cultivation. Ahead rises the Chandragir1 
pass (6600 feet), the entry to the vale of 
Nepal, its ancient stone stairway to be 
climbed only on foot. On the far side is a 
descent of some 3000 feet, mostly a stone 
staircase of huge slabs; and at the foot a 
surprise—a landau waiting on a_ perfect 
carriage road. Thus was a cordon sanitaire 
against European infection cast round this 
blessed kingdom. 

The Nepalese nobility are passionately 
devoted to the pursuit of big game and for 
Christmas 1909 the Maharaja had arranged 
a shoot for Manners-Smith, to which I was 
invited. Our camp was to be near Tribeni 
on the Gandak river, some 100 miles west 
of Kathmandu. Roads across the intervening 
ridges and valleys were poor and to get there 
we had to return to British India by the way 
I had come and recross the Nepalese frontier 
near Tribeni. We rode on elephants across 
the flat swampy Terai to the edge of the great 
tree jungle of the Bhabar tract. The forest 
is of sal, a fine evergreen hardwood, with teak 
and the red-flowering cotton tree, and at the 
forest edge is the flame of the dhak tree, whose 
flowers come out before the leaves. From 
camp we could look up the deep valley of the 
Kali Gandak straight to Dhaolagiri, the Hill 
of Flame—it catches the first glow of dawn. 
Seeming so close it was an unforgettable 
contrast to the semi-tropical jungles around us. 

The Nepalese method of hunting tiger 
requires a hundred or more elephants. Ele- 
phant custom and talk is different here to 
that used elsewhere in India. ‘The mahout is 
called phenait: he drives with a small stick and 
not with the goad (ankus). An assistant 
(puchwa) stands above the elephant’s tail, 
keeping his balance by means of a rope 
attached to the surcingle and armed with 
a mallet to enforce obedience. A tiger is 
marked down in a particular part of the 
jungle. The elephants start out at dawn in 
single file, moving with uncanny silence 
through pathless forest or grass higher than 
themselves. ‘The guns are spaced out at 
intervals between the working elephants. 
Without apparent warning, but at a spot 
which the head shikari has decided on, the 
leading elephant swings off to the right and 
the second to the left, each leading a line 
which will eventually form a complete circle 
round the spot where the tiger is harbouring. 
At this stage you can see not more than one 
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elephant to the tront and one in the rear. 
Yet after twenty minutes or so the ends of 
the two files will meet: a great circle has 
been formed perhaps a mile in diameter. All 
the elephants now face inwards and the 
phenaits signal their position by the imitated 
call of the barking deer. When all is ready 
the circle of elephants, each now thirty to 
fifty yards from the next, closes inwards. 
We still move in complete silence. No shot 
must be fired except at the tiger, though a 
leopard may be seen or a bear. The heavy 
sambhar, wide-eared stag of the jungle, slips 
past. Perhaps a herd of the beautiful spotted 
chital with slender antlers is met; they also 
will glide back through the circle, not 
alarmed, for they seem to see only the 
elephants. ‘The smaller hog-deer will creep 
through the grass. Most beautiful of all is 
the tiny four-horned antelope. ‘There are 
peacocks and red jungle-fowl. Gradually the 
space between the elephants is reduced and 
the circle becomes evident. Now the ele- 
phants are allowed to move less cautiously 
and the men even speak. ‘The tiger will have 
been skilfully moved into the most convenient 
open bit of the jungle and a halt is called 
when the circle is about two hundred yards 
across. The grass is over six feet high with 
stems an inch thick, making hunting on foot 
hopeless. A staunch elephant enters the still 
circle to locate the tiger and the excitement 
grows intense. 

Just as the closed circle of great beasts 
came to a halt, I saw what looked like an 
ant-hill, such a great nest of hard mud as 
termites build. But I knew there could be 
none there and by a sort of intuition reached 
for my camera; but too late. The ant-hill 
stood up. It was a rhinoceros: the real king 
of the jungle which hardly any elephant will 
face. The Indian rhinoceros (2. unicornis), 
unlike the African, has true tushes. He does 
not fight with his horn, which he uses for 
rooting up food plants from the swamps, but 
charges with his head up and will seize an 
elephant by the foot or bite him in the belly. 
This one gave a hoarse challenging grunt. On 
the side of the circle that he faced, the line 
opened out and the elephants, quite out of 
control of their masters, left him a clear path. 
This was the tiger’s chance and he now 
showed himself behind the rhino, But the 
elephants were backing and swaying; the 
line was broken and no one could take a safe 
shot. The tiger followed the rhino out of the 
circle to safety, moving at his leisure; turning 
his head from side to side he grinned at us 
with the most exasperating derision. 
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San Marino's Anniversary 


Between the Apennines and the Adriatic, twelve 
miles south-west of Rimini, Mount Titano domi- 
nates the plain below. Its three peaks, each 
crowned by a citadel, are known collectively as 
Le Penne and form the skyline of the world’s 
smallest republic, San Marino. Before the 
Middle Ages the steep slopes and crags of Titano 
were sufficient to thwart any invader; but to 
remain free in the chaotic years between the 
roth and r4th centuries San Marino had to build 
the citadels, beginning with the Rocca tllus- 
trated above. So well did these do their job 
that the Republic lost its freedom for only two 


brief periods and even Napoleon left it alone ; 
understandably, it adopted Le Penne as tts arms. 

Tradition tells that Marino, a stonebreaker 
from the town of Arbe in Dalmatia, came in 
September 301 to spread the Gospel among his 
fellow-craftsmen on Titano, who were quarrying 
stone for the walls of Rimint. Now 12,000 
people live in San Marino’s thirty-two square 
miles, but the founder is not forgotten. Every 
September 3 the Republic remembers ; and the 
celebrations reach their peak when the embalmed 
head of the saint is carried in procession from 
the Cathedral to the Government Palace and back 


- 4 
s, except one, by Henry Grant 
Drawn up outside the Government Palace, the Guard of the Coun- 
cil prepare for their inspection by members of the Government. 
At least one citizen learns his history from thew pageantry 
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The inspection ended, they carry the standard of San Marino 
to the Cathedral. The militia-men (all men between eighteen 
and sixty are liable for military service) follow on behind 


Meanwhile, at the Cathedral, the Capuchin master of ceremonies 
has a last-minute conference with the bandmaster ; they agree 
upon the music and when—and how loudly—at 1s to be played 


After a service in the Cathedral, the casket containing St 
Marino’s head, carried under a rich canopy and preceded by 
Church dignitaries, starts on its way to the Government Palace 


Priests and laymen, citizens in 


the casket holding his head 
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Through the sloping streets and narrow turnings of San Marino 
the procession slowly winds its way to a service in the Gov- 
ernment Palace, signifying that this is a national as well 
as a religious festival. Then the head of St Marino will be 
carried back to the Cathedral, there to rest until the next 
anniversary of the founding of the Republic bearing his name 


Amsterdam 


the Well-Planned City 


by H. DENNIS JONES 


From August 27 to September 2 the International Federation for Housing and Town Planning is hold- 


ing its twentieth congress in Amsterdam. 


Mr Jones, who has made a special study of the city, will 


be contributing a second article to our September number, on his impressions of its inhabitants 


I supPOsE everyone describes towns they visit 
as cheerful, dull, lively, or perhaps even as 
characterless. But how can bricks and mor- 
tar acquire such human properties? It 
never occurred to me to ask that question 
until I saw Amsterdam. It is a_ beautiful 
town, as everyone knows. Both the old 
“Centrum” and the modern suburbs which 
surround it are magnificently laid out, archi- 
tecturally striking, and full of individuality. 
But the main impression the town gives is one 
of unity and harmony. Despite the widely 
varied styles of building there are very few 
corners indeed where I do not feel: ‘“This is 
Amsterdam, and could not be anywhere else 
in the world’. As no other town I know pos- 
sesses this quality I have spent a lot of time 
trying to analyse and explain it. But I hardly 
feel I have been completely successful. 

One obvious consideration, however, is the 
fact that Amsterdam is the only town in the 
world which has been ‘planned’ throughout 
seven hundred years of existence. In fact, 
except for fifty years it has always been in the 
forefront of planning achievement. 

To some extent this has been due to the 
marshy soil, mostly well below sea level, on 
which it is built. For from the days of the 
earliest 13th-century settlement to the east 
of a dam built across the River Amstel just 
before it joins the Y, at that time a tidal 
arm of the Zuiderzee, communal action has 
always been needed to drain and control all 
building land. 

So, naturally, the growth of the original 
village into an enclosed and fortified city 
occupying both banks of the Amstel down to 
the Y, was a work of careful planning. (The 
odd-looking name Y, or IJ, is pronounced 
roughly half way between the English “Aye” 
and ‘‘Eh’’.) For two more centuries it con- 
tinued to expand in small, carefully-con- 
trolled stages. 

And after that there came the astonishing 
plan launched in 1612. The growing pros- 
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perity which followed the fall of Antwerp in 
1585 had made large-scale expansion inevit- 
able. The City authorities, the Burgomaster 
and Aldermen, handled the problem with 
almost unbelievable vision and imagination. 
They drew up a plan which not only gave 
Amsterdam its unique and lovely layout, 
based on three broad new semi-circular 
grachten—the word means a special type of 
canal, though the difference is easier to feel 
than explain—but also assigned separate dis- 
tricts to the various trades and occupations 
and even successfully aimed at extending the 
boundaries of the town sufficiently to allow 
for all foreseeable expansion. It was two 
hundred years before Amsterdam overflowed 
the line of fortifications planned in 1612. 

The details of the plan were in the hands of 
a group of craftsmen, all regular employees 
of the Corporation, headed by Frans Hen- 
dricksz Oetgens and including in their num- 
ber the famous architect Hendrik de Keyser. 
But its execution must really be regarded as 
a triumph of communal cooperation, 

In the same period a striking degree of 
architectural individualism began to show 
itself. The older houses, tall and narrow to 
save space, and serving as homes, offices and 
warehouses combined, began to be built with 
the richly-decorated gables that are often 
thought. of as Amsterdam’s most obvious 
characteristic. ‘Then came the 18th-century 
“patrician houses”. They were miniature 
palaces. Their broad fronts were decorated 
with carving and statuary. The entrance 
doors, some feet above street level, were 
reached by imposing and elegant stone steps. 
Inside, the rooms were painted in brilliant 
colours, with lavishly-decorated ceilings, 
wood-carvings and luxurious furnishings. 
Thus each rich merchant strove to outshine 
his neighbours—but never to upset the city’s 
general plan. 

During the Napoleonic Wars prosperity 
declined and stagnation began. For fifty 
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years no new building was done, and when it 
began again it was clear that Amsterdam had 
become poor not only in money, but also in 
taste and initiative. The houses built outside 
the old boundaries showed not merely bad 
taste, but tastelessness. As for town-planning, 
although the Corporation had some vague 
powers of building-control, all that usually 
happened was that anyone wishing to develop 
a plot of land took the site plan to the Town 
Hall, where an official sketched in a street 
plan while he waited. Some dim relic of the 
city’s former glories can be seen in the carved 
facades of r1gth-century houses occupying 
sites in the old town. But, by comparison, 
they are poor, insipid affairs. 

However, the movement back to the old 
traditions and ideals was soon under way. 
A new Department of Public Works, which 
celebrated its centenary earlier this year, re- 
placed Oetgens’ 17th-century craftsmen. 
Detailed plans for expansion were put up to 
the City Council by Dr Sarphati, ‘“‘Founder 
of the New Amsterdam’’, in 1862, by the City 
Engineer, van Niftrik, in 1866, and by the 
Director of Public Works, Kalff, in 1875. This 
pressure, combined with insanitary over- 
crowding—Amsterdam’s population more 
than doubled between 1850 and 1900 and the 


same was happening elsewhere—led to the 
Dutch Housing Act of 1901, the first ofits kind 
in the world. It laid down minimum housing 
standards and compelled every municipality 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants to draw up 
detailed expansion plans. Later amendments 
permitted the designation of land-use and the 
compulsory purchase of land. All these 
powers were fully and promptly used by the 
Amsterdam Corporation. 

Renewed prosperity towards the end of the 
1gth century helped to revive interest in 
architecture. The Commodity Exchange 
designed by H. P. Berlage in 1898 had 
considerable influence on later European 
building. And in the following decade the 
so-called “Amsterdam School” of architects 
began to be prominent. Thanks largely to their 
efforts excellent blocks of low-rent flats, still 
worth a visit today, were completed as early 
as IQI5. 

In 1917 an extensive plan for a new suburb 
south of the town was adopted. It was one of 
the earliest of its kind in the world. Though 
still not fully completed, it has produced one 
of the most beautiful, and, for those who live 
in it, most practical and comfortable urban 
areas in Europe. Then in the 1920s Amster- 
dam became the Mecca of everyone interested 


Amsterdam as it was to remain for 200 years is shown by this 17th-century map in the City archives 
All photographs, except one, by the author 


A KLM aerial photograph shows clearly how faithfully the details of the 1612 plan were carried out 


in the housing of industrial workers. But all 
this was only a prelude to the great Master 
Plan of 1934, adopted after years of detailed 
sociological research. It estimated the popula- 
tion figures up to the year 2000, assigned areas 
for purely industrial development, fixed 
housing densities in the various suburbs, and 
even laid down how many square yards of 
playing-fields and parks or other open spaces 
should be allowed for each inhabitant. And 
despite the upheaval caused by the war the 
plan is still being operated almost unaltered. 

The details of the 1934 Plan suggest all the 
horrors of mass regimentation, which the 
City Council has despotic powers to enforce. 
It is the sole planning authority, sole ground 
landlord, and, since the war, almost the sole 
source of building finance. Thus it can, in 
effect, order whom it will to carry out the 
plans it has itself drawn up; and when the 
designs are submitted, the City Council con- 
trols all the committees which sit in aesthetic 
judgment on them. But the sharp edge of this 
dictatorship has been blunted in a remark- 
able way. Building “‘orders”’ are actually the 
result of voluntary agreements reached after 


thorough discussions with everyone likely to 
be interested, while the aesthetic planning 
committees are largely composed of inde- 
pendent experts owning no allegiance to the 
Council. Further, these committees, though 
formally limited to saying “‘yes’”’ or “no” to 
the plans brought before them, are always, 
in fact, willing to discuss points they dis- 
approve of with the architects concerned and 
even to help in making alterations. Indeed, 
designing and constructing a building has 
become so much of a cooperative activity 
that I have even seen architects’ plans with 
annotations added saying that details such as 
the colour of the roof-tiles will be settled by the 
appropriate committee. 

But the result of this collective system has 
been an extraordinary degree of individuality. 
Just as Amsterdam has a personality all its 
own, so each suburb, while obviously belong- 
ing to Amsterdam, still has a distinctive 
atmosphere. I have often shown people 
photographs and got the response: “I’ve 
never seen that, but it must be in the west 
somewhere”’, or ‘“That looks like the south’, 
or the east or north. To me, this charac- 
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The modern flats of Amsterdam (below) and the waterways they overlook were constructed in 1930 as part of 
the south suburb planned by H. P. Berlage in 1917. Were they inspired by the corner (above) where the 
450-year-old Zwarnenbirewaal (a former: city-moat) joins the river Amstel, in the heart of the old town? 
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The Rloveniersburgwaal (above), built as part of the city’s water defences in 1442, with the Waag, an 
elaborately fortified gateway, at its northern end, seems to have served as model for the layout of the Amstel 
Kanaal (below), with the Riksverzekeringsbank (National Insurance Bank) offices in the background 
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(Above) The tree-lined, waterside road- 
way is part of the Keizersgracht, but 
might equally well be almost any stretch 
of the three main r7th-century grachten. 
Representative of that period are the 
tall houses, with their decorated. gables 
and single-flight entrances. Though 
attractive, they hardly compare in ele- 
gance or richness of decoration with 
(left) r8th-century “patrician houses” 


(Above) The trees, the whole layout, 
even the entrances to the flats in this 
broad modern street recall the old 
gracht-side roadway. And (right) the 
Dageraad housing association’s flats, 
built for industrial workers in 1922 
and perhaps the best-known example of 
“Amsterdam School’ architecture, show 
the same luxurious ornamentation as the 
wealthy merchant’ s home of 200 years ago 
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This carved head on a garden wall provides a genuine touch of Amsterdam gaiety. Those who cannot 
read the musical caption can still recognize the subject, for it looks out on the Beethovenstraat 


teristic makes Amsterdam one of the few big 
towns which I can enjoy visiting. 

The architecture is equally delightful and 
for the same reason. Dull buildings are rare. 
For even the downright ugly ones usually 
manage to have some feature worth looking 
at. It may be the proportions of the whole 
structure or parts of it, or some trick of dec- 
oration in the brickwork, or a statue, or the 
like. Such things, of course, are the stock-in- 
trade of all architects. But in modern Am- 
sterdam they seem to take on far more 
character and give me, at any rate, the im- 
pression that even where the architect has 
failed he has none the less tried sincerely to 
express his own ideas—and has had some 
ideas to express. I always admire particu- 
larly the doorways, evidently intended to be 
looked at and enjoyed as well as used, even in 
the most austerely “functional” buildings. In 
fact, pleasing the eye of the passer-by seems 
to be quite as important to the Amsterdam 
architect as any other consideration. 

All conceivable, and one or two almost in- 
conceivable, styles of building are represented. 
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Sometimes they rub shoulders a little strange- 
ly, but never discordantly. In the new 
south suburb, for instance, the tall, severe, 
reinforced-concrete Rijksverzekeringsbank 
(National Insurance Bank), quite unlike any 
other Government offices I have ever seen, 
looks down on two extravagantly ornate 
bridges. Their styles are diametrically op- 
posed, but they do not clash either with each 
other, or with the steel and glass concert hall, 
brick villas and flats surrounding both. 

This harmonization of highly individual 
designs is the work of the aesthetic planning 
committees. But there is another, subtler 
harmony, that which exists between the old 
town and the new. Architecturally they are 
totally different, of course, yet the broad, 
tree-lined main streets of the new suburbs 
recall nothing so strongly as the broad, tree- 
lined grachten of the 17th century, not only 
in their width and the trees, but also some- 
how in their very proportions. The en- 
trances to many of the modern buildings are 
echoes, so to speak, of those of the old town, 
And if you walk round the new districts you 


The ornate bridge (above), though built in 1921, mingles perfectly with the background buildings 
of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. At its corners live (below) some fantastic fish-monsters 
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The lofty booking-hall of the Amstel Railway Station (above) and the cell block of the Police 
Headquarters (below) exemplify the refusal to conform to stereotyped styles for official buildings 
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Amsterdam abounds in decorative doorways. The 
main entrance of the stark, ‘‘functional’’ Rijks- 
verzekeringsbank (top right) is a charming study 
in curves. (Bottom right) The brickwork orna- 
ment is typical of the ‘“Amsterdam School’’ style, 
while (bottom left) is an imaginative, brightly- 
painted adaptation of the old gracht-house en- 
trances seen on page 166. (Top left) The carved 
stone recalls the days before houses had numbers 


will frequently come upon views modelled on 
old parts of the town, whether deliberately 
or unconsciously I do not know. 

Nor does it matter. For there is no lack of 
invention, no suggestion of ““Olde Worlde”’ 
escapism, in these imitations. Mere copying, 
in fact, has never been practised as much in 
Amsterdam as in most other European capi- 
tals: there are only about half-a-dozen build- 
ings later than 1850 with mock-classical 
pillars or pilasters on their facades, and they 
all look remarkably out of place. Stereotyped 
conceptions of what government offices and 
other official buildings, banks, railway sta- 
tions, and even cinemas should look like are 
similarly unknown. The Rijksverzekerings- 
bank, already mentioned, the Commodity 
Exchange, Town Hall, Police Headquarters, 
two excellent new railway stations and a host 
of other buildings illustrate this point well. 
And in the few places where deliberate imita- 
tion has taken place, as when rebuilding in 
the 18th-century part of the city, the modern 
work still maintains a lively inventiveness, 

In fact, sheer originality, as much as any- 
thing else, seems to me to be the cause of the 
town’s unity and harmony. And if that seems 
a paradoxical and exaggerated claim I must 
point out that the most determinedly personal 
and inventive of all the many building 
styles employed in Amsterdam is precisely 
the one most strongly infused with the town’s 
peculiar spirit. This so-called ‘““Amsterdam 
School”, which reached its peak between the 
wars and is now fast waning, thought to 
escape from the bondage of all previous styles 
mainly by using a wealth of decorative detail 
of totally novel types. The flowing lines and 
unusual masses of its designs, its carvings, 
statues and brickwork of amazing virtuosity 
look bizarre when viewed in isolation through 
the medium of photographs, but perfectly 
natural when seen in their proper surround- 
ings, in Amsterdam. Even when their indi- 
vidualism shades into whimsicality, as in the 
imaginary sea-monsters and motifs based on 
the shapes of Dutch cheeses found on many 
modern bridges, they are still not out of 
keeping. For what else is all this but a 
modern form of the age-old love of decora- 
tion which gave us the ornamented gables and 
ornate patrician houses of the old town, and 
which in the new has led some whimsical fel- 
low to set a head of Beethoven into the corner 
of his garden wall in the Beethovenstraat and 
has even induced the staid City Council to 
erect a charming little urinal, topped by a gay 
and quite pointless statue, right outside its 
own Town Hall? Such things can only 
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happen, without appearing ridiculous, in 
Amsterdam. To prove it, go and see 
any “Amsterdam School” building outside 
Amsterdam—the vast ‘“‘Bienkorf’’ depart- 
mental store at The Hague, for instance. 
It looks like a fish out of water. 

Such a degree of inventiveness and ori- 
ginality seems a strange cause for unity and 
harmony and certainly cannot be explained 
by any reference to mere formal planning. 
Does the cause of Amsterdam’s peculiar com- 
bination of qualities lie somewhere deeper in 
the life of the town and its inhabitants? It is, 
perhaps, worth while considering briefly 
another aspect of the town’s homogeneity. 
Most cities have developed round one or more 
distinct nuclei, such as an abbey, a castle or 
royal palace, a market for agricultural or 
other produce, and in more modern times a 
railway station, a large industrial plant, or the 
like. Each nucleus tends to surround itself 
with a characteristic district, such as the 
lamentable regions round London’s King’s 
Cross and other railway terminuses. But this 
has not happened in Amsterdam. There is no 
“royal palace” district, such as the City of 
Westminster was in days gone by, for the 
Palace on the Dam was originally the City’s 
Town Hall and is still technically only on 
loan to the sovereign. Nothing like King’s 
Cross could ever develop in Amsterdam, 
because the Central Station is literally in the 
middle of the harbour, on a small artificial 
island. There have been various specialized 
markets in the town’s history, but, like the 
port, they have mostly been so closely linked 
with the life of the whole town as to avoid dis- 
tinct sectional development. There is, it is 
true, a separate factory and dock area, but 
the men who work there do not live in it as 
well. Their homes are mixed with the rest of 
the population’s in the carefully-designed new 
suburbs and garden villages. In short, Am- 
sterdam is one town, whole and complete in 
itself, not a dozen or more units with different 
and conflicting outlooks. Perhaps this is the 
cause which makes cohesion and individuality 
both possible, and both so strongly marked? 

I have puzzled so much over the strange 
character of Amsterdam that I was delighted 
to have a chance to talk to the City Architect 
about it a few weeks ago. I explained care- 
fully the atmosphere of harmony I found in 
the town and the way it seemed to differ even 
from other Dutch towns, and I added that 
many visitors had told me they felt the same. 
He listened attentively, and when I had 
finished, ‘‘It’s strange you should mention all 
this’, he said, ‘“‘I’ve never noticed it’’. 


